356          FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN EUROPE
Georgians should countenance the establishment of such a union under conditions that excluded Georgian hegemony and prevented oppression of the non-Georgian minorities in Georgia proper.1   The first joint action of the three Traiiscaucasian Soviet republics was their peace treaty with Turkey, concluded with Russian mediation on October 13, 1921 ;   the second was a railway agreement with the R.S.F.S.R., concluded on January 14, 1922.    On March 12 in the same year, the Transcaucasian Federation was established.2   There was to be a conference of 25 representatives from each Republic,  and a corresponding joint Supreme Economic Council.   Joint People's Commissariats were established for Foreign Trade, Finance, Communications (including Posts and Telegraphs), Labour, Defence, Economics, Political Police and Workers' and Peasants' Inspection.3   The four last-mentioned   Commissariats  were  to  be preserved in the three republics ;  they thus formed, to use the language of the   later   U.S.S.R.   Constitution,   " Unified  Commissariats", administered   locally,   but  working  under federal  supervision and legislation, which the member state was allowed only to expand in detail, but not to amend.    The Federal   People's Commissariats for Labour, Finance, and Posts and Telegraphs had their local representatives in each of the three republics, and they automatically joined the local Soviet of People's Commissaries.   Thus this federation,  especially in economic matters, must be regarded as extraordinarily centralised,  especially if we remember that the agreed powers of the unified Supreme Economic Council included such matters as (Art. i, e of the Constitution) " development of agriculture, forestry, questions of nornad life", and (Art. i, 1) decisions about what state enterprises were to be retained as such, even if there were an unavoidable deficit to be covered out of the Federal budget, and about which were to be transformed into "self-supporting factories"
1 See Stalin, op. cit.t pp. 139-43. The issue is one of those that played an important part in the factional struggles between Stalin and Trotsky. But only the former has given a material explanation of the argument for his point of view which was accepted by the Party Congress in 1923, at a time when he with his narrower circle of friends could not evert dream of controlling a majority. The fact that a born Georgian took a clear position against Georgian nationalism, and in favour of such " backward " races as Azerbaijan Turks and Armenians, seems a sufficient explana-tion for the bitterness of the struggle, although, within, the framework of the Bolshevist^ outlook, it does not necessarily form an argument against Stalin.
* Batsell, pp. 701 ff.
8 A special Soviet institution that combined the functions of a general organ of restraint against abuses in any kind of administration with those of a central body for necessary investigations, and of a Court of Account, based upon delegates of the people, as opposed to the bureaucracy.